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THE STREET NEWS-BOYS OF LONDON. 


THE penny papers brought into existence the 
industry of the street sale of news. Prior to 
their establishment, there were no news-boys of 
the present sort. So recently as 1851, Mr Henry 
Mayhew tells us that ‘the yearly expenditure in 
the streets on second editions amounts to one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,’ and that there are only 
twenty street sellers of newspapers, each of whom 
isso employed for an average period of six weeks 
only out of the year. At the present time, it 
would be difficult, indeed, to gather any notion 
either of the number of street news-sellers, or of 
the amount thus expended by the public; all we 
can be quite sure of is, that the latter may now be 
counted by thousands of pounds. 

The street news-boys choose their calling chiefly 
because they have been brought up to no trade, 
and but little capital is needed in it. They are 
drawn from more respectable classes than may 
generally be supposed; many of the little boys 
belonging to families in which it is deemed the 
duty of every member, however young, to earn 
something ; the remainder being very generally 
orphans of artisans, who are compelled to choose 
between this work and destitution. They are, as 
a rule, neither beggars nor boys who have seen 
the inside of a refuge, much less of a prison. 
‘Their ages range from ten to eighteen; but there 
are a few children under seven, and here and 
there a man of seventy. All have homes, or are 
at least settled ; it is not a matter of chance where 
the news-boy will sleep when the day’s work is 
over, nor does he sleep here to-day and there to- 
morrow. <A penny saveloy and a penny roll are a 
fair dinner for him ; moreover, eating them does 
not interfere with his business. Clothing is rather 
an expensive item; for, however poor it may be, it 
is obvious it must be maintained, and its wear and 
tear is unusually great. However, in this matter 
the boy is, as a rule, helped by gifts, often made 
by people nearly as poor as himself. Accidents 
from vehicles are, strange to say, extremely rare ; 
but illness sends him either to the workhouse or 


the hospital, and, of course, no such thing as a 
‘sick club’ exists, 

One of the worst features of his calling is that 
it leads to nothing better. It is true that here and 
there, as the little boy becomes a young man, he 
drops out of the ranks. In such cases, chance has 
presented to him a new field of labour, generally 
in the service of another person; or, frequently 
indeed, exposure to all weathers, without adequate 
clothing and food, has killed him. 

To say nothing of the boy who only occasionally 
spends an hour or two in the streets to profit by 
some special occurrence, newspaper boys are of 
three classes. There is the little ‘helper’ boy, 
employed at from fourpence to sixpence a day by 
some more prosperous and bigger boy ; there is the 
ordinary news-boy ; there is, at the top of the tree, 
the news-boy who, besides selling on his own 
account, acts as agent between several newspaper 
publishers on the one hand and a certain number of 
the ordinary news-boys on the other. The aim of 
all is to get into this class, which, as will presently 
be seen, is not easily reached by any. The news- 
paper proprietors do not maintain any staff of boys 
for street sale ; each of the proprietors who keeps 
carts for delivering papers to shopkeepers in the 
suburbs employs eight or ten or a dozen boys 
to assist the delivery, the carts taking the boys 
some distance from town, and dropping them and 
their ‘ quires’ in the different districts to be sup- 
plied. These are the lads whom we see with 
Globe or Standard, &c, worked on their caps. 

Stand-points for selling, or ‘ pitches,’ as they are 
called, are selected on fixed principles, the chief of 
which is, that the foot-passengers be very numerous 
and belong to the business classes; accordingly, 
Pall Mall and St James’ Street are nearly as unfre- 
quented by the regular news-boy as are the out- 
lying suburbs. Such places are left to those lads 
who are found ready to run through them on their 
way back from the newspaper office to their regular 
stands, crying the news at the top of their voices, 
The vagabonds who bawl out all sorts of sensa- 
tional lies do not belong in any way to the class of 
news-boys. But there is another principle in the 
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selection of ‘a pitch’ that does infinite credit to 
the street-boy: he will not interfere with a pre- 
sent occupant of the ground. As the ‘pitches’ 
where morning papers command a sale are few, 
this rule involves a good deal of self-sacrifice, 
and, in consequence, the great majority of the 
news-boys have no opportunity of beginning 
work till the afternoon brings out the evening 
papers. There is an old man, for instance, say at the 
Swiss Goat’s Horns, who sells papers to the ’bus 
passengers in the morning, but he never has a 
sufficient number; no boy would, however, be found 
to come and compete with him. ‘The old man 
don’t venture out enough, I know, but he would 
think it very bad of me, sir,’ is the general answer. 
Remembering what are the horrors of hunger and 
want, there is a heroism in this that is not always 
found in some classes ranking far higher in the 
social scale. 

The least amount of capital required for a fair 
start is ninepence. With this a boy can buy a 
quire of the Echo, twenty-six sheets, upon the sale 
of which he clears fourpence; then he can get 
another quire, and soon. There is no credit given 
for a boy to trade upon, except in the case of 
the boy who has risen to the first class. He gets 
as many papers as he chooses from the different 
newspaper offices, and he does not pay for them 
till late the same night. He looks, in the first 
instance, at the placard, and upon its degree of 
attractiveness he forms his own judgment as to the 
probable number of copies he will want for himself 
and for the dozen or so of ordinary news-boys who 
stand around his ‘ pitch, and whom he supplies. 
He sells to these boys at the same price he has 
himself bought ; but when the publisher’s collector 
calls upon him at the ‘pitch’ at nine o’clock at 
night, to receive from him the money for the after- 
noon supply, one copy in every quire is allowed to 
the agent-boy for his services. He takes on an 
average two or three quires of the third edition, 
and four or five quires of the fourth edition of an 
evening paper. A boy of this stamp must neces- 
sarily be trustworthy, and he must have managed 
to make this plain before he could secure the 
confidence of the publishers. 

The trade price of the Globe and Standard is one 
shilling and sixpence, and the Echo ninepence for 
a quire of twenty-six sheets, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
three shillings for a quire of twenty-seven sheets ; 
but the last is often bought only by the nine 
copies for one shilling. The Echo only allows one 
paper to be returned (as unsold and unsaleable) to 
each twenty-six papers purchased; the Standard 
allows four; the Pall Mall Gazette, three to the 

uire of twenty-seven ; but the Globe will allow 
for whatever copies may remain on hand. It is 
understood that these regulations, both as to 
‘returns’ and the arbitrary number allotted to 
the ‘quire,’ were, until lately, rather more favour- 
able to the news-boy. It is only the agent-boy, 
however, who can take advantage of ‘returns,’ 
When he sells to the ordinary boy, the transaetion 
is final. 

If, as is generally the case, the news-boy does 
not attempt the sale of morning papers, his work 
begins about two P.M., and ends about eight, and 
the whole morning is wasted and profitless. The 
earnings of a boy on an average day are about two 
shillings; the first-class boy earns perhaps nearly 


lower. However, the week preceding Christmas 
day is one of exceptional gain, for Punch’s Almanag 
has a large street sale, and the profit upon that 
publication is a consideration to the news-boy ; a 
quire of twenty-six copies costs him four shillings 
and threepence, and it realises six shillings and 
sixpence, or twenty-seven pence profit for every 
twenty-six copies, but no unsold copies can be 
returned. An exceptional day comes every now 
and again, too, when profits are even doubled, 
Railway accidents yield by far the richest harvest 
to the street newspaper-seller. Of course, such a 
thing as the Great Coram Street murder makes a 
little difference ; whilst the Tichborne case has for 
months materially augmented sales, more especially 
if any collision between judges and counsel is 
announced. 

The street-boy has his luck, too, sometimes in 
other directions. A gentleman well known to the 
writer gave a boy, some years ago, half-a-crown 
instead of a penny. The boy returned it a minute 
afterwards. The gentleman, who happened to be 
a partner in a large mercantile establishment, gave 
him a situation in the firm, and that boy now 
occupies a leading and well-paid position among its 
employés. In another case, a gentleman became 
pe in favour of a lad selling papers in 
Oxford Street, at the corner of the Edgeware Road, 
and procured him an appointment as a subordinate 
clerk in the Post-office, where he still serves. And 
in a smaller degree, lucky is the ‘boy’ (twenty- 
three years of age, and married !), who furnished 
some of the particulars embodied in the present 
article, and who has been placed in a respectable 
situation in a public company, owing to the writer 
thus happening to become acquainted with him: 
his conduct has been most satisfactory. 

The Globe ant Echo would appear to have the 
largest street-sale; but on the days when the 
Tichborne case is reported, the sale of the Standard 
is the largest of all. At least one evening paper, 
by the way, it may fairly be noticed, publishes its 
first issue as the ‘second edition.’  Street-business 
in comic papers is comparatively limited; and 
there is no street-sale at all of the three-penny 
morning papers. Punch is now to be had here 
and there of street-sellers, who no doubt were 
never asked for that three-penny paper until it 
was seen they had it for sale. How is it, there 
are no little girls selling papers? Perhaps it is 
quite as well there are not, but one wonders why 
not. Outside the Echo office is a girl of twenty, who 
to some extent does duty between the publisher 
and these trade customers, receiving in return one 
sheet for every quire she sells ; this is generally 
about sixty quires a day ; so, if she can afterwards 
sell her sixty copies to the public, she realises 
two shillings and —— for the day’s work, or 
one and ninepence if she sells them wholesale to 
the boys. 

The contrast with the newsman of fifty years 
ago is curious. Those were the days when news- 
papers were few and high-priced, when no news- 
paper was permitted to be printed on any sheet 
that had not the red penny stamp, when, in addi- 
tion, too, every advertisement paid a duty of one 
shilling and sixpence to the state. The newsman 
of that period was up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to procure a few of the first morning pepe 
allotted to him at extra charges, for despatch by 
the ‘early coaches.” Then he took his turn for 
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the regular supply, when he ran round the town 
leaving a paper at each of his customers’ houses. 
Besides this, every newsman had a large class of 
readers at so much per paper per hour. Comparing 
the present with the past, it cannot be denied that 
the metropolis has gained by the change; the 
increased supply of contemporaneous history arises 
entirely out of the demand for it—the demand, in 
other words, for the culture of intelligence. 

When, in future, a poor little boy, with two or 
three copies of the Zcho under his arm, pursues us 
with his importunities, late at night, long after 
our own little ones are snug in bed, perhaps, too 
in weather cruelly hard upon the ill-clad, it wi 
occur to us that maybe even this ragged urchin 
is, or once was, ‘somebody’s darling,’ and we 
shall look on him less hawly, We shall know 
that if he fail in selling these last copies of his 
quire, all his two or three hours of previous hard 
work is thrown away—his ‘left-over’ copies are 
a dead loss on his hands. To buy an Echo of him, 
then, is no longer to give him his twenty-sixth 
part of fourpence ; it is to give him the whole 
price of the paper; it is all profit to him. It is 
to encourage , very hard work. 

Let any one observe the news-boys of London, 
and he will find the same faces on the same spots 
at the same time, day by day, and all days, 
weather fair or weather foul 3 scantily dressed, 
seantily fed, but, by their very regularity alone, 
affording a fair guarantee of real respectability. 
One thing is certainly remarkable concerning the 
London newspaper boys. This is their extreme 
alacrity. In comparison with boys at provincial 
mailway stations, how sharp are they in calling out 
the names of the papers they have to dispose of, 
and civilly urging sales! In these humble efforts 
we have a vivid type of the commercial character 
of England. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER V.—THE WILL, 


Rosepank, the residence of the late Matthew 
Thurle, steel-plate manufacturer, was a picturesque 
cottage, situated so much at the extremity of the 
suburbs of Hilton as to be called without flattery 
a country-house. It had a large garden, full of 
the sweet-scented flowers from which the place 
derived its name ; and the cultivation of them had 
been its owner’s hobby. He had spent money on 
little else, for his tastes had been simple, as is 
usually the case with those who have made their 
own way in the world. Time was, and not so long 
ago, when Matthew Thurle had been in but a 
small way of business, and had had to borrow the 
money requisite for certain improvements in the 
machinery of his trade, which had subsequently 
yielded him a golden harvest ; and the man who 
had lent it to him was Herbert Thorne. They had 
been friends from boyhood, and their pursuits in 
manhood had been similar, though not identical. 
They were equally diligent, equally sober, equally 
sagacious, but the wits of the one had taken a practi- 
cal turn, and those of the other a theoretical. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that the former throve in the 
World; and the latter found himself, at fifty years 


of age, a considerably less prosperous man than 
when he had started in life. Thurle had repaid 
his debt, with the legal interest, and would have 
repaid the obligation also, if Thorne had suggested 
to him any mode of doing so. With respect to 
this matter, mankind are divided into three classes: 
the first, and most numerous, are neither ready 
nor willing to shew their sense of past favours ; the 
second are willing, but not ready without pressure ; 
and the third—so small, as to be hardly called a 
class—are both ready and willing. Thurle be- 
longed to the second class, He might, in his turn, 
have advanced money to his former creditor to 
procure certain patents—one, especially, for the 
preparation of a peculiar ink which its inventor 
had entitled ‘terminable,’ and that promised to 
repay him. for years of thought and toil; but not 
having been applied to for the advance, he had 
shut his eyes to his friend’s obvious need of it, 
and turned the money over and over again in 
his own business, It was pleasant to him to see 
it grow and grow there; and for the sake of 
that pleasure, he denied himself almost every 
other, including that of benefiting his old schoal- 
fellow and companion. His household at Rose- 
bank was decreased, in inverse proportion to 
his means, until it consisted of but a single in- 
door servant, though no less than three gardeners 
were employed in the propagation of his roses. 
He entertained his friends so rarely and so sparely, 
that they gradually dropped away from him, till 
he became that most pitiable of spectacles, an old 
man without a friend. He had two nephews, it was 
true, of whom the younger, John Milbank, was a 
man in some respects after his own heart—diligent, 
studious, averse to dissipation of all kinds, and who 
shewed a remarkable aptitude for the business in 
which he had embarked his own darling gold; yet, 
curiously enough, he could never, as he himself 
expressed it, ‘take to’ John. His affection had 
centred upon Richard, the ne’er-do-well, the profli- 
gate, and it had clung to him despite many a rude 
shock, 

There were reasons for this beside the liking for 
him, which needs no reason, and which weighs 
with most of us, in such cases—though it was 
strange it should so weigh with him—more heavily 
than all the virtues in the opposite scale. In 
the first place, Richard was, or had been, made 
in a great measure independent of him by his 
father’s will; whereas John had little beyond his 
salary as his uncle’s assistant: this possession of 
comparative wealth gave the former an importance 
in the gold-dazzled eyes of old Matthew, and 
he would gladly have enriched the nephew who 
did not (as he imagined) need his riches, although 
he had not deserved them, at the expense of his 
diligent brother, but that he felt that in Richard’s 
hands the business which he had created and toiled 
for, for so many years, and which he loved like 
a sentient creature, would without doubt go to 
ruin. In the second place, Richard had pleased 
the old man by his choice of a sweetheart in 
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Maggie Thorne. He was not so blinded by mere 
money as not to recognise money’s worth, and he 
saw in the clever, hard-working girl a valuable 
helpmate to any man, and to Richard the very 
guide and safeguard of which his frivolity and 
imprudence (for it was thus he mildly designated 
his favourite nephew's vices) made him stand so 
much in need. What weighed with him also, 
perhaps, no less was, that he looked upon the 
match as a discharge in full for the obligation 
which in time past he had incurred to Maggie’s 
father, and which his conscience secretly re- 
proached him for not having recognised more 
directly. It is only of late years that the charity 
bestowed after death—that of ‘benevolent found- 
ers,’ ‘munificent testators, and so forth—has been 
estimated at its due moral value (expressed arith- 
metically as nought divided by number one); and 
perhaps Matthew Thurle may be excused for imag- 
ining that he was doing a handsome thing in thus 
giving away what cost him nothing—namely, his 
consent to his nephew’s union ; but he was certainly 
blameworthy in the selfish complacency with 
which he regarded the sacrifice of Maggie herself, 
who was at least as likely to suffer from Richard’s 
proprietorship as the ‘ business. 

Thus matters had stood when Mr Thurle had 
been attacked by his last illness; but he had 
exhibited more severity towards his scapegrace 
nephew than he had really felt ; and under the 
idea that his name would not appear in his uncle’s 
will, Richard—as it was generally believed and 
whispered—had committed the outrage of which 
we have already spoken.’ At all events, some 
person had obtained, by force, the old man’s 
signature to some document under the circum- 
stances described, and it was certainly very sus- 
picious that on his partial recovery, Mr Thurle 
had instituted no steps for the apprehension of the 
offender. Under the influence of his immediate 
alarm, he had at first made known the matter; but 
he had since been very reluctant to speak of it ; 
and the impression of those who knew him best 
was, that he had come to the conclusion that 
Richard Milbank—his favourite nephew, and 
indeed the only man for whom he had ever enter- 
tained what could be termed affection—and no 
other, had been the would-be robber. The cir- 
cumstance that he had never sent for Richard 
since, even to bid him farewell, greatly corrobo- 
rated the public opinion in this respect, and it was 
concluded by all, save Lawyer Linch and one 
other, that the elder nephew’s name would not 
ap in the old man’s will at all. 

uriosity as to this matter—though it would not 
thereby be satisfied—brought a good many persons 
to the funeral of Matthew Thurle; old acquaint- 
tances came, with whom, before the disease of get- 
ting and saving had settled upon him, he had 
been on familiar terms; and these, the presence of 
some young fellows interested in Richard’s fortunes, 
but by no means affected by the melancholy of the 
occasion, greatly scandalised. But after the cere- 
mony was over, those who were privileged by 
invitation to repair to Rosebank ot hear the last 


testament of the deceased were few indeed. They 
comprised the family lawyer, Mr Linch, a lay 

reacher in the sect to which Mr Thurle had 

> and who had opened his eyes very wide 
indeed at seeing Richard at the cemetery: Richard 
himself, pale and anxious, but with a devil-may- 
care air that strangely contrasted with his funereal 
garb: John, a little more quiet and thoughtful than 
usual, perhaps, but without any demonstrations of 
woe—which in his case would certainly have been 
out of place enough ; he had done his uncle’s bidding 
through life without pleasing him, and only now 
was about to enter into his reward: Mrs Morden, 
the deaf housekeeper, who had come unasked up 
to the parlour to ‘look after’ her own interests, 
as Mr Linch afterwards jestingly remarked, since it 
was impossible she could hear what fortune might 
be in store for her: Herbert Thorne, the steel- 
plate engraver: and last, but by no means least in 
the eyes of three of the company, and the cynosure 
of all of them, hisdaughter. Why Maggie was there 
—for she had not been of the assemblage at the 
cemetery, which had been confined to males—was 
a question only herself could answer. She had 
announced her intention of being present, at break- 
fast that morning, to her father, in her quiet reso- 
lute way, and he had made no effort to oppose it. 
Whatever her motive, he thought it would be good 
for her to hear what the dead man had to say 
respecting Richard Milbank, for he expected some 
plain speaking; and Maggie expected it too, and 
went to comfort Richard. He thought she had 
never looked so beautiful as in her mourning 
clothes, and even whispered as much in her delicate 
ear. But she looked very grave, and turned her 
head away, as though the occasion was ill chosen for 
such compliments. The scene, indeed, was serious 
and sombre enough, as the lawyer took his seat at 
the table, with the will in his hand ; while the rest, 
forming a half-circle in front of him, sat all more 
or less expectant, awaiting its contents, The win- 
dows, which opened to the ground, had been set 
wide, for the afternoon was sultry, and through 
them came the summer air, heavy and faint with 
rose odours, bringing with them, to all present, 
the memory of the dead man. 

‘He must have had something gentle and tender 
about him,’ reflected Maggie, ‘after all, to have 
been so fond of flowers: surely, he will not 
his severity to poor Richard beyond the tomb.’ 

These hopeful thoughts were interrupted by Mr 
Linch’s short dry cough, with which he always 
commenced what he called ‘a statement,’ | 

‘This is the last will and testament of our late 
friend, Mr Matthew Thurle,’ said he, ‘ executed in 
my presence, and duly witnessed, on the sixth of 
June last—only a few weeks before his decease.’ 

Discarding its legal phraseology, and rejecting the 
moral and religious aphorisms with which it was 
curiously interspersed, so that it resembled less 
a will than a sermon, the document provided as 
follows : 

First, if ‘my nephew, Richard Milbank, shall, 
from any cause save that of illness, absent himself 
from my funeral, or attend it without decent 
mourning apparel, he shall, ipso facto, be deprived 
of any benefits intended for him as hereafter 
written,’ 

At this, Maggie cast a bright and rapid glance at 
her lover, as though she would have said: ‘See 


what would have happened, had I not persuaded 
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you to behave with due respect !’ But, to her sur- 
prise, he did not even look towards her: his gaze 
was fixed upon the floor with a frowning brow; he 
was, in fact, consumed with rage and chagrin : with 
rage, that his uncle should have laid this command- 
ment on him—also because he had obeyed it, as 
might be imagined, out of fear ; and with chagrin, 
that he should seem to be indebted to John for his 
escape from disinheritance. It was true that he 
had been persuaded by Maggie, before his brother 
had spoken to him, to attend the funeral, but John 
could not have known that, and his intentions 
had therefore been generous and well meant, and 
clearly laid him under a strong obligation. 

‘You will allow me to say, Mr Richard,’ said 
the lawyer, looking up at him from his papers, 
‘as an old friend of your family, and one who has 
known you from a child, that 1 am glad to see you 
here; not only on your own account, but on that 
of your deceased uncle, to whom, if he knows what 
is 4 here, I am sure your presence will 
give pleasure.’ 

‘My deceased uncle will be easily pleased, then,’ 
replied Richard coolly; ‘for, as it happens, I am 
here out of no respect for his memory whatever, 
but to please Miss Thorne yonder.’ 

+ Tut, tut, tut, said Mr Linch: ‘this is very 


‘Moreover,’ continued Richard, with an effort, 
‘I am bound to say that my brother John gave 
me a hint that it would be better for my prospects 
that I should be here to-day, and though it did not 
affect my resolution, for the reason I have already 

beg to acknowledge his’—he was about to say 
‘generosity, but stopped himself, and substituted 
for it, ‘ good intentions.’ 

‘This will, to my knowledge, has never been out 
of my hands,’ remarked Mr Linch, turning sharply 
on John Milbank. 

‘My uncle informed me of its first provision,’ 
observed John quietly, ‘and in such a manner 
that I was led to the conclusion that he wished my 
brother to be informed of it.’ 

‘It was a very generous and brotherly act,’ 
exclaimed Mr Linch, with unwonted enthusiasm. 

‘Had you not better proceed with the will,’ 
remarked Richard sullenly, ‘and preach your 
sermon afterwards to those who may remain to 
hear it ?” 

Mr Linch bit his lip, and the colour came into 
his cheeks ; the lay preacher was much given to 
hold discourses both in season and out of it, but 
the lawyer was well aware that he had exceeded 
his professional duties on the present occasion. 
Without rejoinder or further comment, therefore, 
he proceeded to read the provisions of the will. 

The whole of the dead man’s wealth, almost all 
of which was invested in the factory, was devised 
to his two — on the following conditions : 
they were to be partners in the business, which 
was not to be disposed of ; and they were to live 
together at Rosebank, at least for the ensuing 
twelve months. The reasons for this curious pro- 
viso were also given. ‘By working side by side 
with John, and especially by living under the 
same roof with him, I look to see Richard become 
another man through his brother’s example. I 
lay this injunction an upon my elder nephew for 
my old friend Herbert Thorne’s sake—that he 
does not marry Maggie Thorne for a twelvemonth 


ven, and to which Miss Thorne will testify, | y 


from this date. In that time, having money at his 
disposal, and being his own master, it will be seen 
whether Richard is fit to be trusted with Maggie’s 
fate. Ifhe marries her earlier, he thereby forfeits 
all that I have above bequeathed to him, which 
thereupon will fall to his brother absolutely. 
And whosoever shall leave Rosebank during the 
above period, and live elsewhere, apart from his 
brother, shall similarly lose what I have left to 
him, which shall then revert to the other.’ 

There were many such stringent regulations and 
enactments, but all aimed more or less to draw the 
brothers together, with the express intention of 
benefiting the elder ; at the same time that the 
very precautions implied that he was a reprobate 
and a good-for-nought. 

Of all the evil that lives after men, there is 
nothing so harmful as an unjust will; it parts 
those who are joined in bonds of friendship and 
even of love itself : it widens the fissure where they 
are already parted; and it lays the foundations 
of jealousy and hate for generations to come. In 
the present case, two men, who had not an idea in 
comimon, and whose natures were antagonistic in 
the extreme, were condemned by this dead man’s 
ukase to dwell together for a year of their lives, 
and to share a common fortune for ever. It was 
felt by all who heard his mandates that Matthew 
Thurle had left mischief behind him ; and even the 
lawyer, looking from Richard’s flushed and angry 
face to John’s, so quiet and so pale, did not venture 
to address to either of the two co-heirs his custo- 
mary phrase on such occasions: ‘I congratulate 

ou 


The first person to speak was the deaf house- 
keeper. 

‘Has my master remembered his old servant, 
Mr Linch?’ inquired she, in a quavering voice. 
‘I did not hear my name!’ 

The lawyer hesitated. It was a hard case, he 
knew, that this faithful creature, who had borne 
with old Thurle’s temper for more than a quarter 
of a century, and had helped him in his darling 
scheme for saving money, to her own discomfort, 
had not been mentioned in his last testament. 

‘You are to have fifty pounds a year for life, 
said John Milbank, pitching his voice, as long 
habit had accustomed him to do, so as to reach the 
old woman’s ear. 

‘God bless him!’ answered she, with a sigh of 
relief, the picture of the parish workhouse prob- 
ably becoming a dissolving view to her mental 
eyes. ‘I thought he would not forget me; and I 
hope he has not cut off Master Richard 

This was hard on John, though he was accus- 
tomed to find his brother preferred before him by 
the entire female sex—as an object of pity, it is 
true, but also of admiration ; but on this occasion 
at least he had his compensation. The company 
had now risen ; and Maggie advanced towards him 
with outstretched hand, and said: ‘I must thank 
you, John, upon my own account, for your gener- 
osity to Richard in urging him to be here to-day.’ 

His face flushed to the temples, and his hand 
shook as he took hers; but his voice was firm and 

uiet, as usual, as he replied: ‘I only did my 
uty, Maggie, in carrying out my uncle’s wishes.’ 

There was a certain firmness, which his enemies 
called priggism, in all John said, even at his 
best. 

Richard broke into a contemptuous laugh, 
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‘ Well, I think we have had enough of duty and 
our uncle to-day,’ observed he scornfully.—‘ Mrs 
Morden, this old curmudgeon has not left you a 
single farthing,’ added he vehemently. ‘The an- 
nuity John _— of will be paid you by him and 
me, so don’t let us hear any more about your dear 
old master !’ 

‘Yes, yes ; God bless him!’ answered the old 
lady, to whom only the last few words of Richard’s 
speech were intelligible. ‘How he would have 
enjoyed the smell of them roses to-day! Wouldn’t 
he? But that’s all over now, 

Perhaps Richard would have made another 
attempt to undeceive her, had not Maggie inter- 
fered. 

‘If it pleases her to think her old master kinder 
than he was, why disturb her happy faith ?’ said 
she. 

‘Yes, yes; let her think what she likes, added 
John persuasively. 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. ‘Since you 
wish it, Maggie, let it be so,’ said he ; ‘ but for my 
part,’ added he with significance, ‘I hate humbug 
and hypocrisy of all description.’ 

There was an unpleasant pause, broken at last 
by a suggestion from the lawyer, that Mrs Morden 
should give up her keys to her young masters, 
that they might go over the house, and explore 
their new possession. Whereupon, the little com- 
pany, after a somewhat constrained farewell, took 
their departure, leaving the two young men alone 
at Rosebank, 


CHAPTER VI.—THE CO-HEIRS. 


‘Well’ said Richard, when the housekeeper, 
not without tears in her old eyes, had produced 
the keys, and withdrawn to her own apartment, 
‘you know the cottage well enough, I suppose ; and 
as for me, though by no means so familiar with it, 
I have no curiosity about its contents, except in 
one respect—I should like to know what Uncle 
Matthew has left in his cellar.’ 

‘Just as you please,’ answered John quietly. 
‘There is an inventory of everything else except 
the wine.’ 

‘That is just like the old hunks: he took infi- 
nite pains about everything that a man of spirit 
despises ; while all that makes life pleasant he 
deemed of no account.’ 

, John looked as if about to speak, but did not 
0 80. 

‘What on earth are you at?’ inquired the 

other impatiently. 

‘Iam fighting a candle ; the cellar is not lit from 
outside, you know.’ 

‘Bah! How those matches smell of brimstone ! 
They remind me of where the old miser is. gone 
himself! I should think he gave about a farthing 
a box for them. I’ll just smoke a cigar, to make 
the room sweet. Just hand me that spill.—Thank 
ye. Faith! if he saw me now, smoking in his 

parlour, it would give him another turn of 
the screw.’ 

With his hand thrust deep into his pockets, and 
smoking his cigar, Richard followed Mis brother 
as he led the way with the candle. 

‘You had better be careful how you come down 
these steps,’ said John, when he had unlocked 
the cellar door, ‘ for they are very steep.’ 

‘You are a fool to say so,’ laughed the other 


coarsely, ‘since nothing could turn out better for 
you than that I should pitch down here head 
first, and break my neck. e place as it is looks 
uncommonly like a grave.’ 

There were two cellars—one contained in the 
house itself, and the other built out underground: 
the walls of both were damp and mildewy; and 
on the bottles, particularly those in the outer 
compartment, the cobwebs were hanging in clusters, 
There was altogether an ample store of wine. 

‘Well, I call thisa prize !’ cried Richard, looki 
about him. ‘I will never again find fault with 
temperance and sobriety. The old fool must have 
become a teetotaler in his old age, surely—I beg 
your pardon, though ; I forgot that you had taken 
the pledge yourself; but you’ll break it now; 
won't you? There’s some ’20 port here, if the 
seal tells true: I should think Father Mathew 
himself would absolve you for drinking that.’ 

‘My uncle drank very little of late years’ 
remarked John coldly, without taking notice of 
the other’s personal allusion ; ‘and what he did 
drink was only the lighter sorts.’ 

‘The cheaper sorts, you mean, my sir, 
Well, it was very wise of him, because they don’t 
keep their body. At the same time, if he could 
have foreseen what was going to happen, he would 

robably have treated himself to something better, 

ere’s very little champagne, I see ; we must look 

to that. But old Roberts will smack his lips over 

that port-—You know Roberts, of course, the 
banker that was.’ 

‘I know who he is,’ answered John quietly. 

‘Ah, but you shall know him—he’s a man 
whose talk is worth hearing. There’s Gresham too, 
as sharp as a needle, And if it comes to singin 
songs, 1 don’t know a man in England that I woul 
back against Dennis Blake. There are merry day: 
my good fellow, in store for you at Rosebank, f 
promise you, and many a jolly bout will we have 
in this old parlour.’ 

They had left the cellar now, and were once 
more in the sitting-room; the weather had 
changed ; the rain was falling heavily without, and 
all the sky was overcast and gloomy. 

‘You will ask whom you please to Rose 
of course, Richard,’ observed his brother, ‘ but 
hope, while I am here, you will not invite Dennis 
Blake’ 

‘Not ask Denny! Why not? He is the very 
ese of good fellows, and my most particular 
riend,’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it. That is, added 7 
correcting himself, ‘since he is your friend, I wi 
say nothing mg him ; but personally, he is 
very, objectionable to me—I may even say offen- 
sive. 

‘That is because you don’t understand him, my 
dear sir. You must know Denny intimately to 
appreciate him. The fact is you have been con- 
sorting with little better than Quakers, I say 
nothing inst them, because they are your 
friends. But now, there is no more necessity 
for such asceticism; you have been wearing ’& 
hair shirt, but you may now indulge yourself 
with linen. You have not lost the capacity for 
enjoying yourself, I hope, through your long 
course of self-denial.’ 

‘There has been no self-denial in my course of 
life, Richard, answered the other 


quietly. ‘I have 
lived, so far as my habits go, as pleased myself.’ } 
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‘And one other, returned Richard quickly. 
‘Come, don’t keep on at the old game, when there 
is no pool left to play for—when you have won 
the stakes. We are quite alone, you know, my 
good fellow, you and I. 

Richard’s air and tone were even more con- 
temptuous than his words, yet a small red spot 
in the centre of his brother’s cheeks was all the 
fire they kindled. 

‘I know we are alone, Richard,’ answered he, 
‘and it is very wretched. Still, it is not my fault 
that it is so, but the misfortune of us both. Since 
it has pleased our uncle’ —— 

Here Richard burst in with so vehement an 
execration that the other waited as though it had 
been a ef of thunder, for it to pass away, ere 
he resumed : 

‘Since he has ordained that we should pass the 
next twelve months in each other’s company, why 
not endeavour to make the best of it?) Why make 
me feel, in your every word and look, that my 
society is abhorrent to you?’ 

‘ Because I can’t help it, was the coarse response. 
‘It is all very well for you, who are a saint, and 
ean keep all your passions so dutifully under 
control, that those who don’t know you as I do 
suppose you have none.’ 

ere the little red 4 grew larger, and for a 
moment John Milbank looked towards his brother 
as Cain might have regarded Abel. 

‘You are very hard, Richard,’ said he ; ‘you do 
not spare me.’ 

‘No, by Heaven! And I don’t intend to do so. 
Imean to make this house unpleasant for you in 
every way; I tell you that. That is, if you refuse 
to listen to reason. 

‘To reason !’ repeated John, ina tone the hope- 
lessness of which made it unwittingly more con- 
than any sneer. 

‘O yes, I can be reasonable enough when it 
suits me,’ continued Richard, ‘though it mayn’t 
be your sort of reason. One may know on which 
side one’s bread is buttered, quite as well as 
another, though one may not sacrifice every 
aga in life to the acquisition of a round of it, 

ou have got your round, but I’ll take precious 
good care you don’t enjoy it. You think it’s a 
fine thing to be left share and share alike with me 
at Rosebank ; but I can tell you that I am going 
to be master here, for all that. I’ll have my 
friends here—Denny amongst them—every day in 
the week. We'll drink—— Hollo! what’s that 
Iread in your eye? This prospect seems to give 
you pleasure, “Give this fellow rope enough,” 
eo are saying to yourself, “and he will han 

imself.” You think old Herbert Thorne wi 
object to such goings-on; and that, before the year 


is out, Maggie may a Arg with me, and on with 
somebody else. Ah, ha! I have found you out, 
sly fox.’ ; 


‘Richard,’ cried John suddenly, ‘when you win 
at cards, is it not thought a cruel thing to taunt 
and crow over the loser? You have at least the 
morality of the card-table, and to that I make 
appeal. You are the winner, and I am the loser in 
—another matter. Is not that enough? Can you 
not be silent over your victory ?’ 

‘That depends, my fine fellow. The sight of 
you, I confess, has not a conciliatory effect upon me. 

e are like two dogs, you see, whom the keeper 


hound; the other, a rover; and the rover is the 

stronger one, and is likely to drag the other 

whither he will, or choke him. What we both 

= is to slip our collars ; and it lies with you to 
0 it.’ 

‘If you mean that it depends on me to alter 
my uncle’s will, Richard, you are mistaken. You 
heard its terms yourself.’ 

‘Its terms! As if I—or you, for the matter of 
that—cared a farthing about its terms! You will be 
talking to me next, like Lawyer Linch, about “the 
wishes of the testator.” Is the habit of hypocrisy 
so easily lost, that it is necessary to be always 
keeping your hand in ?” 

‘I was merely referring to the facts of the 
case.’ 

‘And so am I. The facts of the case are, that 
Uncle Matthew wishes me to attend to the factory 
business ; and I don’t mean to go near the place. 
He wishes me to imitate the example of your 
virtues, and to be edified by your conversation ; 
whereas, I despise the one, and shall not listen 
to the other. You will do all the work, and like 
it. The companion that I shall choose for myself is 
not you, but Dennis Blake, or some such another 
—certainly not a serious teetotaler like yourself. 
This will happen, my good sir, whether you will 
assent to it or not; but if you choose to be reason- 
—_ things may be made very pleasant for both 
of us,’ 

‘I will make them as as I can, Richard.’ 
‘That is well said. Now, you are beginning to 
talk sense. What we are both endeavouring after 
is a divorce, you see, without the Queen’s proctor 
intervening. There -must be no collusion that 
anybody can lay hold of; and at the same time 
we must get free. You shall have the business to 

ourself—without my even so much as looking 
into an account—and I will take, not half, but so 
much of the profits as you consider fair, since 
I shall be only a sleeping-partner.’ 

‘You shall have half, Richard? 

‘ Well, to be sure, I want money more than you 
do; and it ought to be considered that my uncle 
would have made me his heir, but for my own 
doings. Then one or other of us must leave 
Rosebank.’ 

‘I would wish that as much as you, Richard ; 
but it is impossible. IfI left you here, I should 
be forfeiting every shilling of my uncle’s bequest.’ 

‘Then, Ill go. The money will then, it is true, 
revert to you by law; but you are a man of 
honour, and I’ll trust you. Give me your word 
that it shall make no difference ’——. 

‘I would not trust myself to do such a pom | 
Richard, interrupted the other hastily. ‘I than 

ou for your confidence, but the temptation might 
te too powerful for me. I would not risk it.’ 

‘Then give me your bond, I’ll find a better 
lawyer than Linch, who will make me safe enough. 
Just imagine what a twelvemonth lies before us 
and how we shall detest one another before it’s 
over !” 

‘That is true,’ murmured the other, with a 
shudder. 

‘Just so. Then why should you hesitate? We 
shall both be free, and each pursue that road in 
life which happens to be most attractive to us. 
You will nent: the business—I will never ask for 
a farthing more than half the present profits of it 
—and become a merchant-prince in time, no doubt. 


.~ coupled together: one a staid, slow-going 
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You will have your little tea-fights and prayer- 
meetings here at Rosebank, and enjoy them, I 
hope, to your heart’s content.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Oh, I shall also become thoroughly domesticated, 
though not, perhaps, quite so much in the tame-cat 
line. I ggie—privately, of course 
—at once, and live happily ever afterwards, After 
years of separation, you may feel a tenderness for 
your only brother; and when you die, may bequeath 
ten thousand pounds apiece to each of your 
and nieces. Whoknows? Come; is ita 

* No, Richard, answered the other positively ; ‘it 
is impossible !’ 

et thought it not a minute 
ago; I’ll swear to it. Shall I tell you what 
caused you to alter your opinion? Your objection 
is only to the last part of the arrangement—that 
I should marry at once. It is extraordinary, con- 
sidering — secretive habits, that you have no 
command over your countenance. I can read you 
like a book—of course full of moralities. Don’t be 
a fool, John. If you think that Maggie will not 
wait a year for me, you are vastly mistaken. It 
was only rey that she undertook to marry 
me out of hand, and go to America, in case things 
had turned out worse to-day for me than they have. 
As it is, they will have turned out bad for you, if 
you are obstinate. Iask you once more—are we 
to wear this galling chain or not ?” 

‘And I tell you once more, I have no power to 
break it, Richard’ 

‘That is to say, you have no wish. Very good. 
The matter henceforth is dropped; and whatever 
ee you have only yourself to blame for it.— 
And now, may I ask you, my good sir, in the 
character of partner, how I am to get some ready- 
money, of which I stand much in need? I suppose 
my cheques upon the firm will be honoured ?’ 

‘In time, and within the limits specified by 
Uncle Matthew’s will, no doubt they will; but, as 
Mr Linch will tell you’—— 

‘Bother Mr Linch! I can’t wait while the 
accounts are being looked into, if you mean that. 
My uncle left some money in the bank, did he not?’ 

‘Yes, eight hundred pounds was the exact sum, 
as you perhaps remember,’ 

ichard’s handsome face grew very dark, for he 
could not affect to misunderstand his brother's 
allusion. To know that one is guilty ofa baseness, 
is very bitter ; to know that another knows it, is 
still worse ; but the dregs of the gall are in the 
draught when that other reveals to you his know- 
ledge. Richard hated John more than he had 
ever done, for those four words, ‘As you perhaps 
remember.’ Nota syllable, however, did he utter 
in rejoinder. 

‘I want four hundred pounds,’ was all he said. 
‘Can I have it at once? 

‘Not out of our uncle’s bequest, as I should 
suppose, at present. But I have about as much as 
that of my own, and I will advance it you.’ 

‘Very good. Iwill give you myIOU.’ And 
he sat down and wrote it accordingly, in return for 
his brother's cheque. Then crumpling the latter 
into his pocket, he lit a second cigar, a strode out 
of - house and into the pouring rain without a 
wo 

His scheme had been to so foreshadow their 
mutual relations as to disgust his brother, and 


compel him to enter into some arrangement to 
evade the conditions of their uncle’s will; but 
having failed, he bitterly resolved that the picture 
he had drawn of John’s discomfort should be borne 
out to the uttermost by the reality, 


EXPLORATIONS OF A NATURALIST. 
Mr Tuomas Bett, a young Englishman, skilled 
as a geologist and a zealous amateur in natural 
history, proceeded in 1868 to Nicaragua as an 
employé in connection with a gold-mining concern 
in that part of Central America. On returning 
home, he has written a work partly descriptive 
of the country, but chiefly to tell us about the 
amazing abundance and variety of animal life 
which he discovered in his explorations. Some 
men placed in his onerous position would have 
taken little heed of anything beyond their pro- 
fessional sphere. He, on the contrary, does not 


appear to have lost an opportunity of acquiring’ 


useful information and extending the boundaries 
of science—a good example to be followed in the 
circumstances. 

«+ In The Naturalist in Nicaragua, as his book is 
named, little is said of political affairs, and we 
can just gather that everything in that respect 
is in as rudimentary and hopeless a condition as is 
customary in dominions settled and mismanaged 
by Spaniards, For the country, nature has done 
much—lavished on it the finest of climates, 
clothed it in picturesque beauty, and given it a 
bounteous fertility. Man has done nothing. Indo- 
lence and incapacity reign over all. Landing in 
February at Greytown, on the Atlantic side of the 
country, Mr Belt found himself on a level shore, 
with a back-ground of scrub and forest interspersed 
with lagoons and pools, less malarious than might 
be expected, in consequence of the blowing of 
the trade-winds. In a branch of the San Juan 
river he observed alligators hovering about for a 
prey. On walking into the swampy forest, the 
eye is dazzled with the number of parrots, toucans, 
and tanagers, also no end of beautiful insects, 
including striped and spotted butterflies, and 
hairy beetles of different colours. As insectiv- 
orous birds abstain from touching hairy cater- 
pillars, nature has covered the beetles with hairs, 
so that they may be similarly saved from their 
winged enemies. Concealing their antenne at 
their sides, for sake of protection, these beetles 
are described as imitative caterpillars. In this, 
we are reminded of different species of insects 
that are protected by their resemblance to leaves, 
twigs, and flowers. 

In the centre of the country lies the great lake 
of Nicaragua, extending a hundred and twenty miles 
in length by a breadth of from fifty to sixty miles. 
This inland sea, as it may be called, has an outlet 
eastward by a river, which parts into two branches, 
one of them the Colorado, the other the San 
Juan. It was up the latter branch that our author 
proceeded by a monthly mail-boat to Chontales, 
the place of his destination. The boat was simply 
an open canoe, hollowed out of a log of cedar-tree, 
and had for crew several negroes, who propelled it 
with their oars. The voyage could not be called 
very agreeable ; for the passengers had to sit in the 
boat night and day, covered, in the case of rain, 
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by an umbrella and tarpaulin, but not so easily 
sheltered from the attacks of mosquitoes. Every 
morning, there was a short relaxation. The canoe 

ulled ashore for breakfast, which was prepared 
“4 one of the negroes from a store of provisions ; 
the repast being followed by a stroll in the shade 
of the forest, surrounded by palms, tree-ferns, and 
other tropical plants. After passing the point 
where the Colorado branched off, the country 
became more picturesque, the forests were grander, 
and the insects more numerous. 

Lounging about at the periods of landing, oppor- 
tunities were offered for studying the marvels of 
insect life. Two kinds of ants were speciall 
interesting : the Ecitons, or foraging ants, whic 
live wholly on insects or other prey ; and the leaf- 
eating, or vegetable feeding ants. The former of 
these hunt about everywhere, search every cranny 
in the bark of trees for cockroaches, spiders, or 
any other animal they can attack, wrench in pieces, 
and carry off piecemeal to be devoured. March- 
ing in armies three or four yards wide, they are 
the terror of re ae and _—., which in 
vain seek refuge in the trees. The ants climb up 
in pursuit ; every twig is examined; and dropping 
in terror from the branches, the poor refugees fall 
to the ground into the midst of the devouring host. 
The spiders attempt to save themselves by spinning 
a fine thread, at the end of which they may sus- 
pend themselves in mid-air, swinging between foes 
above and below. In the armies of these Ecitons, 
there is a division of labour. Some of the larger 
size act as officers of companies, and by movements 
of their antenne direct the line of march ; others 


_ act as scouts or explorers ; and a third class, in the 


capacity of labourers, dismember the bodies of 
the victims, and drag them away for food. These, 
like some other ants, follow their scouts more 
by scent than by sight. Led on by commanders, 
their armies are numbered by millions, and it 
would be difficult to conceive the vigour with 
which they carry out their expeditions, For 
intelligence, Mr Belt places then at the head of 
the Articulata. Their cerebral ganglia are more 
developed than in other insects. Some instances 
are given of their ingenuity. On one occasion, a 
column on the march having come to a small 
tivulet to be crossed, they contrived by holding 
one to the other to form a bridge, three ants in 
breadth, over which they all got in safety. Their 
discipline in obeying orders is spoken of as 
remarkable. 

At about a hundred and twenty miles from 
Greytown, the canoe reached San Carlos, situated 
at the point where the river issues from the lake 
of Nicaragua. The height of the lake is not more 
than one hundred and seven feet above the mean 
sea-level, and as the greatest elevation between the 
Atlantic and Pacific is only about one hundred and 
thirty-three feet, it would be possible to construct 
a water-communication for ships between the two 
oceans. By taking advantage of the lake midway, 
a navigable channel with few locks might no doubt 
be effected. The author before us, however, points 
out some difficulties. The tendency in the con- 
necting rivers to silt up is a serious objection, and 
so isthe divided nationality of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In the hands of the Anglo-Americans, these 
obstructions would disappear. At present, any 
native enterprise to carry out such an undertaking 
is altogether hopeless, 


Reaching the lake, there was still a voyage of 
sixty miles, and then ensued a land-journey over 
hills amidst Indians whose primitive habits re- 
semble those of the ancient Mexicans. Maize 
grown on the plains is the principal food of the 
inhabitants, as it has been from the earliest times ; 
the method of preparing cakes of it, called tortillas, 
having undergone no change. The forests re- 
semble nothing of the kind in Europe. From 
nearly every bough in the great towering trees, 
hangs a natural network of cables, which, inter- 
twining, send down roots, that are cut by the 
natives, and form their only cordage. The trees, 
as well as the ground, exhibit large and beautiful 
flowers in immense profusion, which there is no 
winter to diminish, The timber is magnificent. 

At a village adjoining the mines to which the 
author was bent, he settled down in a house with 
a veranda, not unlike a Swiss chalet. Connected 
with it was a garden for fruits and vegetables, but 
these were liable to the ravages of so many insects 
that the valuable produce came to little. The 
chief depredators were the leaf-eating ants (CEco- 
doma), which, streaming from the forests, laid bare 
and ragged every plant suitable to their appetite. 
For convenience, they came along ‘ant-paths,’ 
empty-handed, carrying away, in their return 
journey, the leaves in their mouths which they 
had industriously stripped from the rose-trees and 
cabbages. As any ordinary method of obstructing 
these depredations would have been useless, Mr 
Belt fell upon what promised a wholesale riddance. 
Tracing the ants to a mound full of excavations 
used as their habitation, he poured in a quantity 
of carbolic acid mixed with water, which flooding 
the burrows to the lowest level, produced a 
wide-spread destruction. Those ants that were 
not suffocated, rushed out in a state of extreme 
perplexity. After a consultation with outside 
marauders, working-parties were organised to 
carry away food from the stores to a new estab- 
lishment which was forthwith formed. In perform- 
ing this duty, the ants had to descend a steep 
sloping bank, Here, their ingenuity in saving 
labour was demonstrated. When they came to 
the top of the bank, they rolled down their 
burdens, which, on reaching the bottom, were 
immediately carried off by fresh relays of workers. 

In the course of the mining excavations in 
which the writer was engaged, nests of these ants 
at a considerable depth were sometimes exposed, 
and an opportunity given of studying their interior 
economy. The younger members of the com- 
munity, he says, are usefully employed in cutting 
up the leaves into small — for storage. 
Exempted from the heavy labour out of doors, 
they only ramble about for amusement. Like 
children who like to jump up behind a carriage, 
they take the liberty of leaping on the leaves 
which the elderly ants are dragging along the 
paths, and so get a ride homewards. The intelli- 
gence of these rors ty does not appear to 
be much inferior to the Eciton species. Near the 
gold mines there were tramways, which at first 
gave no little concern, for troops of marauders 
were apt to get crushed by the wheels of the cars. 
Reflecting on this source of danger to life and limb, 
the ants fell upon the rational device of tunnel- 
ling roads below the rails, which, as if by general 

rder, were never afterwards crossed. One scarcely 


likes to read of a trick which a Spanish Don 
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played off on a colony of leaf-eating ants. This 
personage discovered that they could be driven 
mad by tasting corrosive sublimate. Sprinkling 
a little of this powder in one of their paths, the 
ants no sooner touched it than they ran about 
as if frantic, attacking other ants that came in 
their way, and tremendous battles ensued. News 
of the commotion being carried to their nest, ants 
of a powerful and determined character issued 
forth, in the capacity of magistrates, to allay the 
tumult, but they, too, coming in contact with the 
corrosive sublimate, became as mad as the others, 
and the conflict went on till the field was strewn 
with the wounded and dismembered bodies of the 
combatants. 

That these ants actually eat the broken-down 
leaves with which their nests are stored, seems to 
be by no means conclusive. Our author offers an 
explanation which may not, perhaps, be readily 
accepted by naturalists, He gives it as his belief 
that the ants make use of the leaves as manure, or 
mass of decaying matter, ‘on which grows a minute 
species of fungus, on which they feed—that they 
are in reality mushroom growers, and eaters.” To 
verify this supposition, he mentions having dis- 
covered in the interior of anest ‘a speckled brown, 
flocculent, spongy-looking mass of a light and 
loosely connected substance.’ The mass, he adds, 
was ‘overgrown and lightly connected together by 
a minute white fungus, that ramified in every 
direction through it.’ Such, he contends, is the ant- 
food, which is carefully watched, and carried away 
in cases of danger to the community. No doubt, 
any mass of broken leaves would, in the confine- 
ment of a cell in a warm climate, soon become 

utrid, even although the ants, as we are informed, 

ave the skill to construct shafts for ventilation. 
The rather curious and confidently maintained 
theory, that these so called leaf-eating ants do not 
eat leaves at all, but carry them off in order to 
rear fungi for food on the decaying mass, is worth 
the consideration of investigators acquainted with 
this branch of science. 

Mr Belt gives some valuable information respect- 
ing the geology of the district, and the nature 
of the lodes, which will be appreciated by those 
concerned in gold-mining. For all useful details, 
we refer'them to his very interesting work. We 
might offer the same counsel to all who wish to 
know the social characteristics of the country. 
What the narrator says of the sloth and ignorance 
of even the more affluent classes, is past ordinary 
credence. Sunk in self-indulgence, they would 
prefer to submit to any inconvenience rather than 

ut themselves to the smallest industrial exertion. 

e general ignorance is grotesquely pictured in 
describing a person of more than ordinary accom- 
ae, whose house was hospitably opened 

uring a journey across the country. He possessed 
‘a small library of books, nearly all being missals 
and prayer-books ;’ and he had ‘a little knowledge 
of geography,’ but as regards England he was 
sadly deficient. That it ‘was a small island, he 
admitted was new to him, as he thought it was 
part of the United States, or at least joined to them.’ 
As a climax to his ignorance, he asked ‘if it was 
true that Rome was one of the four quarters of 
the globe” Droll, but very melancholy ! The igno- 
rance of these Central Americans appears to go 
far beyond that of the most abject and illiterate 
of the population in Great Britain. 


We have little space for the further explorations 
of this indefatigable naturalist. His accounts of 
humming-birds, gems of beauty; of the nests of 
certain birds hanging from trees ; of parrots which 
construct their dwellings in the ground near the 
nests of ants, conveniently close to a highly 
relished variety of food ; and of wasps that have 
strange ways of living, all must be dover. 
Ants of one kind or other, we should say, form the 
staple topic of the volume. They cast up in all 
es One species of a small size differ very 

istinctly from all the rest. Instead of making 
their nests in the ground, and roving about in 
a predatory fashion, they assume the duty of pro- 
tecting plants in which they take up their resi- 
dence. On the plant that specially commands 
their services there grow hollow thorns, adapted for 
their abode. There they continually reside, deriv- 
ing food from a minute kind of fruit of a luscious 
description suitable for their sustenance. These 
fruits do not ripen all at once. They come to 
maturity one after the other, to keep up a proper 
succession of nutriment ; the ants always running 
about to examine the progress of ripening. In 
requital for board and lodging, these valiant little 
warriors, like household troops, defend the plant 
against all comers, whether mammalia or articulata. 
Few things are calculated to impress us more 
strongly with the wonders of animal life in this part 
of the world, than the description of these tiny 
warrior ants. To Mr Belt, for what he has related 
on this and other subjects, all proper thanks must 
be awarded. We heartily commend his unas- 
suming work to the notice of all who are curious 
in natural history. W. C. 


THE STORY OF BURTON’S LOAN, 
IN TWO PARTS, 
PART II.—FINISHED BY ARTHUR DIGBY. 


I tert Mrs Townshend’s cottage, on the evening 
whose events have been narrated by her daughter, 
with a troubled mind. I was deeply concerned for 
Godfrey Burton, who might be hopelessly injured 
in his career by severe measures on the part of his 
creditors at this juncture, and bitterly disappointed 
at my failure to help him. This was my most 

ressing care. It occurred to me that I might have 
lmaret the money I had conveyed to her, from 
Mrs Townshend, for Godfrey’s use, but the idea 
merely flitted through my mind, Alice would 
need it, thank Heaven, in a few weeks, and he 
could not possibly repay it so soon; the loan would 
then be of no service to him. After this cause of 
trouble, came my displeasure, almost disgust, and 
a peculiar undefined suspiciousness (which I have 
learned from experience to dread, so invariably 
have I been right) of Herbert Townshend. It arose 
within me irresistibly, it gathered strength from a 
thousand indescribable sources. I need not here 
detail my impressions ; it is enough that I should 
in my turn record them. 

I had no sooner reached the little inn, where I 
am well known, than I felt I was in for one of my 
fits of sleeplessness ; and after trying vainly to over- 
come it, T cet my host to give me the key of 
the back-door, promising to make all secure when 
I should return, and went out, to tire myself into 
sleepiness by walking. I walked for more than 


two hours, and was returning to my inn, sleepy | 
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enough now, when, as I passed Mrs Townshend’s 
cottage, and was glancing up at Alice’s window, 
my attention was drawn to the fact that the 
shutters were not closed over those of the drawing- 
room, and that somebody was moving about that 
apartment with a light. Knowing the regular 
habits and early hours of the ladies, I should have 
knocked at the door, and asked what was the 
matter, but that Herbert Townshend was there. 
The moving figure was no doubt his, I stood 
still, however, and watched the shadow upon the 
white window-blinds. Hugely distorted as it was, 
there was no mistaking Herbert, and no difliculty 
in following his movements, He walked up and 
down, came to the table, took up some papers, 
laid them down, walked about again, pulling at 
his long moustache, and then stood still. A dark, 
straight shadow interposed itself between the blind 
and his head and arms ; I could see his coat-tails 
beyond it. What could it be? It waved to and 
fro; then it went away—went in, it seemed to me 
—and I could see Herbert with a giganticly dis- 
torted packet in his hand. After a minute, the 
shadow moved again, and was that of a sittin 
figure, with its head held between its hands. 
walked back to the inn, wondering, and more than 
ever doubtful about the nature of the business 
which exacted such laborious attention on the part 
of an employé as to oblige Herbert to sit up half 
the night while taking a so-called holiday. 

When I saw Alice on the following morning, 
and heard from her the double intelligence of her 
brother’s departure and the disappearance of the 
bank-notes which had been placed in the cabinet 
in my presence on the preceding evening, an 
instantaneous conviction that the two events were 
closely connected, took hold of my mind, which 
reasoned it out with the rapidity of thought in a 
crisis. Herbert had taken the money ; I had seen 
him take it ; the shadow which had come between 
his head and arms and the blind, was the shadow 
of the heavy central door of the ebony cabinet ; the 

igantic roll was the little roll of bank-notes. Why 
ad he done this thing? There was no answer to 
that question to come for many a day. But there 
did come a hope, a wild wish to find him, to tell 
him that the detection which he naturally expected 
to be delayed until his mother should require the 
money, or averted, by his being able to restore it 
secretly to the cabinet, had taken place, and to 
conceal his crime from his mother. Alice uncon- 
sciously gave me a hint on which I immediately 
thought of acting, with this purpose in view. Per- 
haps Herbert had taken it in jest, she said. If I 
could find him, warn him, and persuade him to 
act upon that suggestion, all might ‘yet be saved. 
He could hardly have yet disposed of the money ; 
ifa small portion only of it were gone, it would 
be possible for me to replace it. Alice had not 
yet copied the memorandum I had taken of the 
numbers of the notes; therefore, no substitution 
would be observed. I arranged the plan of pro- 
ceedings which Alice has related, and left the 
cottage, with the intention of proceeding direct 
to Paris, whither I felt convinced Herbert had 
one ; an intention which I carefully concealed from 
ice, who would have conjured up a frightful 
host of dangers. There was something to be 
risked, no doubt, but the thing could A done, 
and I meant to do it. On my way to town, I 
took out the memorandum of the numbers of the 


notes, and saw that I had written it on the inside 
of an envelope bearing an address in Herbert Town- 
shend’s hand. It had been torn open, I conclude, 
in order to add something to the letter inclosed, 
and thrown on the floor, whence I remembered 
having picked it up on the previous day. The 
address was, ‘Mr Witttam Browy, 9 Guy Street, 
Wandsworth Road.’ Over the seal was the word 
Immediate. This envelope had contained a letter 
written only the day before, no doubt when 
Herbert’s mind was full of the difficulty or the 
temptation that had prompted him to the theft. 
It was highly probable the letter had had some 
connection with the circumstance. I would try for 
information at 9 Guy Street, and, if I did not get 
any, I should still be in time to get my passport 
and other papers at my chambers, and catch the 
mail for Paris that night. I found No. 9 Guy 
Street a very shabby little house, and was re- 
quested to walk up a narrow, carpetless staircase, 
into a shabby room, which was empty. I heard 
some whispering close by, and in a few minutes 
there came in a decent-looking man, with black 
hair and whiskers, a civil manner, and a harsh 
foreign accent, who informed me that he was Mr 
William Brown, and asked my business with him. 

‘I wish to know whether Mr Herbert Townshend 
is here?’ I replied. ‘I have an important family 
matter to communicate to him.’ 

‘I do not know any person of that name,’ was 
the answer. 

‘And yet he wrote to you from Dulwich yester- 
day, Mr Brown,’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, answered the man quite 
civilly. ‘I never heard the name before. I 
received a letter with the Dulwich post-mark last 
evening, it is true, but it only contained a post- 
office order for the amount of a week’s rent, in 
default of a week’s notice to quit, from my lodger, 
Mr Foster, and a few lines asking me to take care 
of some things for him, until his return,’ 

I had no excuse for doubting the man, no pretext 
for asking him to shew me the letter. 

‘Is Mr Foster a handsome young gentleman with 
long moustaches,’ I asked, ‘who has come from 
Paris, where he lives, within the last few days ?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no, sir, said Mr Brown, smiling, and 
rubbing his hands, as he saw his way to getting rid 
of me by an entirely disconcerting answer. ‘Mr 
Foster is a handsome gent, and he has long mous- 
taches ; but he don’t live in Paris, and he has not 
been there lately. He has lived in this house going 
on for five months, as you can see for yourself,’ 
With these words, Mr Brown took a ledger from a 
table-drawer, and turning over a number of leaves, 
and running his fore-finger down the columns, 
shewed me a series of receipted accounts between 
himself and Mr Thomas Foster. Lost in conjecture, 
but convinced that Thomas Foster was Herbert 
Townshend, I asked Mr Brown whether the gentle- 
man in question had any settled occupation, and 
whether he had many foreign acquaintance and 
visitors. I added, lest Mr Brown should fancy that 
the scent of police proceedings lingered around my 
questions, that I was Mr Townshend’s (or Foster's) 
brother-in-law (a harmless anticipation), and that 
the gravest family interests depended upon my 
being able to find him without delay. 

‘I am very eg é sir, I cannot give you any 
information, said Mr Brown, — his ledger 
back into its place as he spoke; ‘but I know 
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nothing whatever about Mr Foster. None of his 
friends came here ; he was generally writing all day, 
until evening, and then he usually went out, and 
staid out very late. He may have known foreigners, 
but I never saw them. I am Marseillais myself, 
sir, though my name is Brown.’ 

He evidently knew nothing more, or, if he did, 
there was no use in expecting him to tell, so I left 
Mr William Brown, exhorting him, in the case of 
Mr Foster’s return, to tell him that his mother at 
Dulwich earnestly entreated him to go to her with- 
out delay; and drove to my chambers in a state of 
mind impossible to describe. It seemed absolutely 
certain that Herbert Townshend and Thomas 
Foster were identical ; but then, Thomas Foster had 
not left Guy Street for five months, during which 
Herbert Townshend had been in Paris, in the 
employment of Messrs Lecog. Here was a 
mystery which must be cleared up, a threaten- 
ing mystery, which might involve possibly dis- 

and misery, and ruin. Full of the torture 
of vague but increasing suspicion, I collected my 
papers, put a few necessaries in a bag, mentally 
postponed writing to Burton until I should have 
arrived in Paris, forgetting that there was no direct 
postal communication, and finally found myself at 
Cannon Street Station, with a through-ticket to 
Paris. ‘The train started with three passengers, 
including myself, all gloomy of aspect. 

Even my preoccupation did not over- 
come the curiosity, interest, perhaps apprehension 
with which I regarded Paris, then undergoing the 
miseries of the second siege. All was orderly, 
quiet, silent, and sad. The troops of the Commune 
were the principal occupants of the great thorough- 
fares; the Red flag, generally of the shabbiest 
dimensions, was visible everywhere, and the sullen 
roar of the cannon from the forts came heavily to 
my ears. My papers had been closely scrutinised, 
but I had not been molested in any way on my 
arrival, and none of the few people whom I met 
took any notice of me as I walked through the long 
silent streets towards the old Rue de l’Arbre Sec, 
in which Messrs Lecoq’s bureaux were situated, 
No. 90. I came to it in due course, and found a 
hosier’s shop, displaying a meagre stock; but of 
bureaux, of house of business, of the name of 
Lecoq, not a trace. I entered the shop, and made 
inquiries of a sad-looking young woman who sat 

ind the counter. She had never heard of 
Lecoq’s bureaux ; she did not know any one of the 
name. I thanked her, and went on, utterly bewil- 
dered indeed now. I made other inquiries with 
a similar result; it was plain that no such firm, no 
such business existed in Paris; that Herbert 
Townshend had no employment there; or, if he 
had any, it must be of a discreditable nature, 
since he had thus schemed to disguise it ; and that 
the whole story, in which his poor mother had 
believed with such trust and consolation, was a 
falséhood. 

I wandered about Paris all day ; found there was 
no post to England except by means of some com- 
plicated communication with Versailles, which I 
could not get any one to make intelligible to me ; 
procured a room in a dingy old hotel in the Lux- 
emburg quarter, slept ill, and arose next day with 
the load of lo omg J and dread as heavy as before. 
There was nothing to be done. I must go back 
to London, break the horrid truth to Herbert’s 
mother, and then we must all only bear it, and 


wait until the misguided young man should make 
some sign. Again I walked Paris all day, and 
observing the people under the reign of the 
Commune, wondered not a little to find them 
going about their usual avocations, I intended to 
return to London by the night-train, and I dined 
at five in the afternoon on one of the boulevards, 
at a café which I was fortunate enough to find 
open. I was sitting at a little table close to the 
door, taking coffee, when Herbert Townshend, 
in the uniform of an officer of the National 
Guard, passed me, walking with another man. 
They were walking quickly, and astonishment 
held me motionless for a little while ; but I shook 
it off, darted after them, came up with them, and 
caught Townshend by the left arm. He turned 
with an instinctive ferocity, significant of the time, 
= an oath which the sight of me arrested on his 
ips. 

‘You here, Digby!’ he said, trying to smile. 
‘What on earth has brought you to Paris, en pleine 
Commune ? cy bay wrong with Alice ?’ 

‘Nothing. I have come to Paris entirely to see 

ou. 
‘Indeed! And who told you I was in Paris? 
an a not my mother or Alice, for they do not 
now.’ 

‘They do not know. I was not told; I guessed; 
and, as it was indispensably necessary to your own 
interests that I should speak with you, I came to 
Paris, expecting to find you at Messrs Lecogq’s” He 
gave me a furious look, and, turning to his com- 
panion, asked him to excuse him, as he must give 
me his attention, I being a member of his family. 
The Frenchman bowed, bade us adieu, and turned 
down an adjoining street, leaving us facing one 
another on the pavement. I do not know whether 
Herbert Townshend felt guilty and uncomfortable, 
or only angry, but I know I felt all three. 

‘I presume you do not mean to communicate 
your important news to me in the street,’ he said, 
with his most supercilious air, ‘and therefore we 
had better turn in here.’ He indicated, not the 
café I had just left, but another, of much less 
respectable appearance, where several gloomy-look- 
ing men were talking in sullen groups. 

I assented; we went in; and Herbert called for 
cigars and absinthe. Having leisurely lighted his 
cigar, he puffed away the smoke, and said: ‘ Now 
that we are alone, will you explain the meaning of 
a proceeding which strikes me as an unwarrantable 
impertinence 

‘Don’t take that tone with me,’ I said ; ‘it will 
not avail. I have no wish to injure you personally, 
and, for Alice’s sake, I would make a very consider- 
able effort to save you. You had better know at 
once that I have found you out—Don’t look like 
that ; you will attract attention. There is no such 
business as Lecoq’s ; you are not an employé there, 
or anywhere else ; you were not in Paris during 
the winter; you were in London, where Burton 
and I saw you one night at the corner of Eccleston 
Square ; you lived in London for five months, 
under the name of Thomas Foster, at 9 Guy Street, 
Wandsworth Road, and all your letters to your 
mother were fraudulent and false. What you 
really are, I do not know, but I fear you have 
entered on a life of danger, as I know it has already 
led to your committing a crime,’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Herbert, pulling his long mous- 
tache, and trying to preserve his supercilious air, 
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but unable to hide from me his real uneasiness and 
dread. ‘Suppose all this you have advanced were 
true, I do not see that it is criminal. A man has 
led a double life before now, without his motive 
being a guilty one.’ 

‘Has a man ever robbed his widowed mother 
and his orphan sister without his motive being a 
guilty one 

Abruptly, he seized me by the collar. The 
suddenness of the action took me by surprise, and 
Icould not rise for a moment, as he held me down, 
and showered the most violent imprecations upon 
me. I struggled up, however, seized his hands, and 
strove to wrench them off my collar. The people 
in the café crowded round, and amidst the wild- 
est uproar, my voice was wholly inaudible. But 
I strove madly with the infuriated man, and 
after a minute, I suppose—no doubt, the whole 
scene had not lasted longer—I had seized his hands 
and held them by the wrists, while he was still 
foaming with rage. But then, after a rapid glance 
at the ‘bystanders, he exclaimed in French: ‘My 
friends, this man is an enemy, a traitor, a spy. I 
know him, and I denounce him. He is here in the 
interests of our tyrants, the beaten generals of 
Versailles, and the coward of Sedan. Help me to 
arrest him; we will take him to the Hoétel-de- 
Ville, and let him tell his lies there. Vive la 
Commune!’ 

Long before he had done speaking, they had 
flung themselves upon me, and I was but one 
man among a score of raging fiends. I felt myself 
violently pushed and dragged into the street, 
hurried along through a hooting crowd by a 
smaller body of men, who wrangled and cursed 
around me. I saw a huge building and ranks 
of soldiery; then I was struck on the head 
and sank down insensible from the grasp of my 
captors. When I came to my senses, I was in a 
prison-cell, stretched on a truckle-bed chained to 
the wall; a stone pitcher full of water was on a 
small rude table by my side; and the first sound 
of which I was conscious was the tramp of the 
sentinel in the passage outside the iron door. 

Days passed, and became weeks, and still I lay 
in my prison cell. The jailer was not altogether 
brutal, and my wound was dressed and cared for. 
I remember all that time very dimly. I was fre- 
quently delirious, and frequently in a state of 
half-stupor. There were people about me some- 
times besides the jailer, but I never knew them, 
nor had I any distinct idea of what they did there. 
But there came a day when I felt that I was getting 
well; my mind was clearing, my memory was 
becoming distinct. With this change came dreadful 
suffering, impatience, suspense, and horrible in- 

uietude for those whom I loved. What must 
t 5 | have been suffering? Did they believe me 
to be dead? When did I begin to hope? I do 
not know. The rumours which reach the ear of 
the most mercilessly guarded captives began to 
reach mine. The ‘ Versaillais’ must come soon. 
But, should we all be murdered before they came ? 
Was the dreadful drama of the massacre of Sep- 
tember to be revived with worthy descendants of 
the Septembriseurs ? Who had they already mur- 
dered? But I must not dwell on this time; 
every one can picture to himself what its horrors 
and its sufferings were. One day, bright even in 
prison, after some hours, during which a vague 


tinuous roll of musketry, and every one within 
the prison walls must have known that the Com- 
mune was fighting for its life, a great tumult arose 
within the prison itself; and while I stood by the 
door, listening with the sickening eagerness of a 
captive, it was opened, and two. French gentlemen 
in uniform entered. A third individual was with 
them, who pounced upon me with a triumphant 
shout: it was Godfrey ates. They brought me 
out into the terrible streets of Paris, among the 
smouldering fires and the heaps of dead, and they 
told me what had been done while I lay in my 
rison, unconscious of the fiendish deeds of the 
ast days of the Commune. 


Burton and I had been at work all night, and 
nearly all day, searching for any trace of Herbert 
Townshend. He had learned, by the aid of the 
authorities at Versailles, brought to bear upon the 
— in their hands, that Herbert was a well- 

nown, and indeed distinguished member of the 
extreme Red party in Paris, a confidential agent of 
the International Society, and hence we inferred 
that he had been doing their business during his 
secret stay in London, and that he would certainly 
have taken a prominent part in the concluding scenes 
of the insurrection. He had not found a trace of 
him among the living; and we believed, indeed 
I think we hoped that we might find him among 
the dead. Of his fate, if captured, there could be 
no doubt. If he had fallen in the fight, we might 
conceal the truth from his mother for ever. So we 
searched, and searched, until our limbs were weary, 
and our hearts were sick, and until that dreadful 
indifferent familiarity with scenes of blood and 
horror which one hates to think of, but inevitably 
experiences, had come over us both. Night was 
coming on, and we, with the escort of two which 
had been granted us, were wending our way along 
the Boulevard St Jacques, when we came upon a 
heap of slain. From the other side,a huge open 
cart, one of the voitures de déménagement used for 
the removal of the dead, was coming heavily up to 
this agg piece of its work. Two of the life- 
less bodies formed a strange group. They were 
both in the uniform of the National Guards ; torn, 
bloody, stained, filthy with dust and clay and gun- 

owder. They were lying, the one man bare- 

eaded, stretched out on the trampled ground, 
amid a heap of the nameless débris of the place, on 
his back, the limbs in an easy attitude, and one 
arm extended, the hand still grasping a shattered 
gun. But his face was completely hidden by the 
head of the other man, which, still wearing the 
kept, rested upon it; while the body lay crosswise 
upon his breast, the arms flung upon his shoulders, 
and the limbs, both fractured by shots, in a form- 
less bundle impossible in life. We were looking 
at this sight, more wearily than sadly, when 
Burton said: ‘ What’s that hanging along the poor 
fellow’s back, under his kepi?’ and stepped up to 
the side of the corpses, which were lying unnoticed : 
the boulevard was quiteempty. He stooped, and I 
saw long tresses of shining bla k hair held up in 
his hand. 

‘Most extraordinary!’ he cried, ‘it’s a woman ;’ 
and gently removing the kepi, he turned over the 
face. I came to his side, and saw that he was right. 
It was a woman, a beautiful woman, beautiful 
even in that violent death which had spared the 
face ; had left untouched the fierce grand features, 


8 distant noise had been succeeded by the con- 
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the rich dark skin, but had not closed the eyes, 
which stared up at us, black, stony, and awful! 
‘Her lips were on the man’s lips,’ said Burton 
in a whisper, as he gently laid the face down as 
it was before ; ‘and the position of the arms—one 
of them is broken—is not accidental. See how 
she has clutched him with the other by this 
shoulder !’ 

He lifted the head again a little, that I might see ; 
andIdidsee. I saw that the dead lips of the man, 
on which the dead lips of the woman rested, the 
mutilated body of the man clasped in the dead 
arms of the woman, were the lips and the body of 
Herbert Townshend. I staggered back against 
Burton, and whispered the truth in his ear ; and 
he, as he steadied me against the nearest wall, 
making me sit upon the ground, replied, also in a 
whisper : ‘ This, then, is the explanation.’ 

We sent one of our escort to hire a cart, and we 
brought Herbert away with us; and we brought 
the nameless dead woman too; a bad woman, no 
doubt ; a beautiful, fierce creature, who had ruined 
his life ; but she had shared his death, and she 
loved him. We laid her beside him, in the same 
grave. 


‘All you is right,’ I said to Burton, as we 
walked up and down the deck of the steamer on 
our way to Dover: ‘there will be no difficulty in 
keeping the poor mother profoundly ignorant of 
the truth ; but one great embarrassment awaits me ; 
that is, the theft, or rather the loss of the money. 
When Mrs Townshend can attend to anything of 
the kind, her mind will revert to that, and she 
will wonder at my conduct in the matter. If I 
don’t explain, she may suspect me ; and I cannot 
explain why I did not communicate with the 
oiliee, and why I did not try to recover the 


‘Would it not be better to let her think you 
did recover it ?” 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘This. You told me she did not know the 
numbers of the notes, therefore any others will do 
as well. Give her bank-notes for three hundred 
and fifty pounds—tell her you have recovered them 
by the intervention of a clever private detective, 
unconnected with Scotland Yard. She will never 
think of doubting you. What is the difficulty ?’ 

‘Just this, my dear fellow—that I have not got 
the money, and that I cannot get it, as nobody 
knows better than you, or you should not want it. 
So the thing cannot be done.’ 

‘What a fool lam!’ exclaimed Godfrey. ‘Here 
I have been all this time, quite forgetting that you 
did not know what has happened, and could not 
know it, until I told you. My uncle is dead—he 
died the very day you did not come to me with 
the money, at my hiding-place—and he has left me 
all his fortune, with the exception of a few legacies 
—so I can let you have three hundred and fifty 
pounds, at fair interest, if you will not let me give 
your Alice the money as a wedding-present, in- 
stead of a big unmeaning brooch, like a lump of 
glass, or something of that kind, which will cost 
more. You will be paying for your own furniture, 
while the poor old lady believes she is making you 
a of it ; that is 

tried, not very success to im, but 
he silenced me.” 


sad work as ours before us, don’t let us think of 
such small things.’ 
After this fashion was negotiated Burton’s Loan. 


By the combined influence of threats and 


bribes, Mr William Brown was induced to own 
that he knew more,than he had acknowledged of 
the affairs of Thomas Foster. We discovered from 
his revelations that the rey young man had 
lost at play some of the funds of the International 
Society with which he was intrusted, and, as that 
body does not pardon such a breach of trust, and 
may be safely calculated upon to avenge it, he had 
been driven to the crime, which he had no doubt 
hoped to conceal by the replacement of the money. 

he grief of Herbert’s mother was severe, and 
is lasting. But she believes him to have fallen 
nobly, doing his duty, on the right side! And 
Alice, my wife, is almost consoled by the con- 
viction that her mother will never learn the story 
of Burton’s Loan. 


PUNISHMENT IN EFFIGY. 


Tue effigy of a person, in the earlier stages of civil- 
isation, was never held to be a mere likeness, but 
was identified more or less with the very person 
himself. The least educated classes in civilised 
countries still exhibit a survival of the old belief 
in the punishments they bestow upon effigies, 
They serve the figure as they would like to serve 
the original, if he were not dead or absent. There 
was probably much of this temper in our fore- 
fathers when they first burned Guy Fawkes ; the 
5th of November was no mere day of amusement. 
It is in this temper, mixing religious conviction 
and pleasure, that the effigy of J udas is so severely 
— in Holy Week by the nations of Southern 

urope and their descendants in America. On 
Maundy-Thursday night in'Mexico, people go into 
the streets to see Judas Iscariot hung in effigy 
to the lamp-posts, and fired at with squibs and 
crackers. se e sailors of Portuguese ships are 
famous for their flogging of Judas on the Saturday 
in Holy Week, and when one of their ships is 
resting in a foreign port on that day, there is usually 
a large concourse of natives to witness the religious 
sport. Some persons passing along the quay at 

avre early on that day, in 1865, were surprised 
to see a human figure suspended from the rigging 
of a Portuguese —_ and supposed that one of the 
sailors had hanged himself. At half-past ten, how- 
ever, when the church bells began to ring, the figure 
was lowered, and the sailors belaboured the hated 
dummy until they had deprived it of head, arms, 
and legs ; it was then thrown into the water, the 
police regulations not allowing it to be burned at 
the stake, which would have been its last end in 
Portugal. In the Holy Week of 1868, when the 
Portuguese schooner Vigilante was known to be 
lying side the quay, a large crowd of the citizens 
of Havre collected in anticipation of the fun : the 
effigy of Judas, on this occasion, after a sound 
drubbing and repeated sousings, was thrown to the 
French mob, and the boys soon pulled him limb 
from limb, The Cork Examiner, in the same year, 
described at great length a flagellation of the Judas 
effigy which took place in that city on Holy Satur- 
day. The Portuguese seamen in this instance pre- 
faced the thrashing of the apostate with a solemn 


funeral procession through the streets. Twenty 3 


a ‘Hush, my dear fellow,’ he said; ‘with such 
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ck of men marched in front, singing what the reporter | of the English (as it did to the pote 5 puerile 
oddly calls ‘an epithalamium ;’ the effigy of Judas | to be used by a serious nation. e should 
an. was laid upon an open bier, and, by a very natural | find no satisfaction for our own indignation, and 
anachronism, dressed in the blue shirt and long /| see no indication of the majesty of our law, in 
and boots of a stevedore—perhaps to point the moral | punishing a criminal’s picture, because we could 
wn that Judases, like Guy Fawkeses, are to be found in | not punish the criminal himself. The French, 
| of all ages and all occupations. When the procession | however, have always treated symbols with 
rom. returned to the ship, the effigy was hung on the | gravity the defacing of the portraits of the last 
had yard, and came to its end by being fired into with | emperor, and the destruction of the Vendéme 
nal pistols, The moral of the South European punish- | Column, were forms of effigy-punishment. Execu- 
hat ment of the effigy of Judas is indicated about as | tion by effigy was a solemn legal institution in 
and distinctly as it is possible in the argumentation | France prior to the first Revolution. It was treated 
had of the big and bushy North American of Utica | of at length, some thirty years before its suppres- 
ubt who visited Artemus Ward’s show. ‘He walks | sion, by M. Bourcher d’Argis, an assistant of Diderot 
ey. up to the cage containin’ my wax figgers of*the | and D’Alembert in the Encyclopédie. He attempted 
und Lord’s Supper, and ceases Judas Iscariot by the | to find its origin in the custom (mentioned by 
len feet and drags him on the ground. He then com- | Plutarch) of sometimes substituting a proxy-efligy 
ind menced fur to pound him as hard as he cood.| for the person destined to be sacrificed at a 
on- “What onder the son are you about?” cried | triumph. He says that some execution by effi 
ory I. Sez he: “What did you bring this pussy- | was used by the ancient Greeks; but the Gree 
lanermus cuss here fur?” and he hit the wax figger | punishment of Stele, to which, I suppose, he 
= another tremenjus blow on the head. SezI: “You | refers, consisted simply in engraving the name 
egrejus ass, that air’s a wax figger, a representashun | and the offence of the criminal in large letters 
of the false ’Postle.” Sez he: “That’s all very | upon a pillar. 
vil- well fur you to say: but I tell you, old man, that} The French law vindicated its outraged honour 
ut Judas Iscarrot can’t shew hisself in Utiky with | upon the effigy of a criminal in cases of contumacy, 
on impunerty !”—with which observashun he caved | that is, when the criminal absented himself or 
sed in Judassis bed.’ took to flight. It is not impossible that the con- { 
ief Neither the South Europeans nor the fabulous | demned sometimes secreted himself in the crowd i 
es. North American in taking vengeance upon the | and saw with comical relief his picture or his doll 4 
ve effigy of Judas are likely to suppose that the | suffering in his stead. The usage first appeared in 
re injuries they inflict upon it will bring any increase | France in the time of Louis VI. (le Gros), at 
re- of trouble upon Judas himself. But in earlier ages | the beginning of the twelfth century; and the 
he it would have been taken for a waste of energy | most ancient example we have of a an execu- q 
nt. and time to ill-treat an effigy unless the hated | tion is that of Thomas de Marne, the foe of the 4 
on original could thereby be reached and substantially | bishops, whom this royal favourite of the church 
ly damaged. Theocritus tells us of the sorcerers of | condemned for the crime of high treason. Passing 
m old Greece who pretended to kill the enemies of | over some centuries, we find in the Ordonnance 
In their clients by doing magical mischief to their | Criminelle of 1670 an attempt to regulate these 


histrionic executions. Punishments in effigy were 


doll likenesses, The belief that an effigy and 
only to be permitted when the criminal was con- 


the person ‘ effigiated,’ to use an old word, were 


ud sympathetically identified, and that hurt done to|demned to death: when the criminal was con- 
re the former reached: the latter, lived on to a} demned to the galleys, perpetual banishment, the h 
Ly very late time in Europe. We are by no means | whip, or the wheel, but could not be got at, his i 
is sure that this belief is not at present being | name only was to be written on a ticket, and q 
ly traded on by the hole-and-corner magicians and | fastened up in some public D aneer. to put the people 
18 sorcerers who are at times dragged out into the|in mind of his crime, and make him infamous. | 
at light, and made to disgorge their robberies from | When the criminal was condemned to death, but q 
d simple servant-girls Mr A. B. Mitford, in his} had managed to —_ from the grasp of the law, ‘ 
ig interesting Tales of Old Japan, tells us that this | the arrest and punishment of the guilty seem to 


have been ludicrously carried out from point to 
point with his effigy. The ‘guy, as we should 
call it, of the defaulter was incarcerated in the 


form of effigy-persecution is still carried on by 
Japanese girls whose lovers have become faithless. 
The jilted and jealous maiden rises at two o’clock 


in the morning, dresses herself in white, and carries 
a little straw figure—the effigy of the faithless one 
—to the sacred grove around some Shinté shrine. 
The trees are supposed to be under the special 
protection of the god to whom the shrine is dedi- 
cated, and any injury done to them arouses him to 
vengeance, Taking the effigy in her left hand, and 
hammer in the right, she sacrilegiously nails the 
figure to one of the holy trees, praying the god to 
slay the traitorous youth; and vowing that if he 
grant her prayer, she will pull out the nails which 
offend the god by wounding his consecrated tree. 
Night after night she strikes in two or more nails, 
believing that every nail will shorten her unfaithful 
lover’s life, because the god will be sure at the last, 
—— to save his tree, to strike the young man 


prison ; the executioner solemnly entered its cell 
with an escort and all the apparatus of punish- 
ment; the picture or doll was given up to him, 
and it was led to the place of punishment with 
pomp and circumstance, and made to undergo the 
fate intended for the fortunate deserter whom it 
represented. I do not know whether the Ordonn- 
ance restricted the effigy to a single counterfeit 
resemblance. It is certain that before this regula- 
tion, the effigies had been multiplied, after the 
manner, although not to the countless extent, of 
our Guy Fawkeses. Thus, the Duke of La Vallette, 
who was condemned to the block in 1639, was 
beheaded in effigy in three different cities on the 
same day—Paris, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. The 
criminal himself was all the while safe in England. 
Although the Revolution abolished the legal exe- 


cutions by effigy, popular animosity still continued 


d 
to Execution by effigy seems to the practical minds 
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to visit its dislike of its contemporary enemies 
upon their images. Burnings and hangings of 
stuffed dolls became parts of the programme of the 
festivals of the Republic. Thus, in the Rheims 
Revolution feast, in 1793, the pope, the ‘ coalesced 
tyrants, and Lafayette were burned together in 
effigy in the old religious metropolis of France. 

Popular vengeance upon the effigies of the un- 

nt always appears with the regularity of a 
aw in epochs of unusual excitement. We find 
instances in the religious and political struggles in 
the Low Countries, where the Romish clergy were 
often punished by deputy in this fashion by the 
Protestants, and the Protestants by the Romanists. 
Constantine Pontio, the confessor of the Emperor 
Charles V. in whose arms the monarch is 
said to have died with a Lutheran confession on 
his lips, was soon afterwards thrown into prison 
by the Inquisition on a suspicion of heresy. There 
he died, and as the Inquisition could proceed no 
further against him in person, they contented 
themselves with burning his effigy. Matthew 
Lanoy, a priest, was hung in effigy, as a protest 
against his disorderly life. 

The most fertile period of effigy-making and 
effigy-punishment in our own English history is 
caleukaedly to be looked for in the festivity with 
which the restoration of the monarchy and the 
church were celebrated on the first anniversary of 
the Restoration day. On the 29th of May 1661, 
the whole nation seems to have gone mad with joy, 
if we may rely on the glowing accounts sent up 
from so many cities and towns by ‘our own corre- 
spondents’ of that period, to the two loyalist 
newspapers, The Kingdom’s Intelligencer and the 
Mercurws Publicus. At Bury St Edmunds, the 
whole town ‘was made an arbour, the streets 
covered with rushes, the houses hung with gar- 
lands and tapestries’ After a loyal sermon, 
attended by the ‘purged corporation,’ who ‘have 
freed themselves from their tyrannous taskmasters, 
the entire populace followed ‘the reverend effigies 
of Hugh Peters (that grand impostor), bearing in 
one hand the late rebellious Covenant, and in the 
other a string of bodkins, thimbles, &c. which he 
gleaned from his sisters in iniquity; under his 
arm the silly Directory” The common hangman 
led the effigy of the courageous and eccentric 

liamentary chaplain, and the common beadle 
ollowed it, and whipped it (or, as the reporter 
says, ‘him’) through the streets, The figure was 
hung on a gibbet, with a picture of, Oliver Crom- 
well and a list of regicides, and burned amidst 
volleys of shot and joyous shouting. At Hales- 
worth, in the same county, writes another corre- 
spondent: ‘We thought our zeal to the person of 
his Majesty would be best exemplified by shewing 
the odium which we had for Oliver Cromwell, his 
most tyrannical opposer, whose effigies was for 
some time exposed to view upon our pillory, and 
then with the Covenant and Engagement sacrificed 
in a bonfire of above five hundred fagots, and 
with ae of shot, of at least five hundred in a 
volley.” The great Protector and his chaplain 
were the favourite victims in most places. In 
Sherborne in Dorset, however, the Marquis of 
Argyll was selected for this effigy-martyrdom. In 
other places, idealised effigies of the Covenant and 
of Anabaptism were hung and burned. At Exeter, 
‘a counterfeit of a Covenanter’ was driven to the 
gibbet ‘on a poor jade.’ At Reading, the copy of 


the Covenant, which had been fixed up in church, 
was sent to the common jail ‘as soon as it was 
known that the parliament had condemned it,’ and 
kept there in durance until the 29th of May, when 
it was dragged through the streets by a rope, and 
finally burned to ashes by the under-jailer in the 
market-place, ‘in memory of the precious blood of 
William, late Archbishop of Canterbury, spilt by 
this Covenant: for ’twas the Covenant murthered |}' 
him, who was born in, and was a great benefactor 
to this town of Reading.’ 

The vexation and rage of the English people 
against the, luckless Admiral Byng found vent in 
a wholesale hanging and burning of his effigy. At 
Gateshead, Sunderland, Shields, Newcastle, and 
other northern towns, the hard sentence finally 
executed upon Byng’s person at Portsmouth in 
1757, was savagely rehearsed upon his effigy in the 
summer of 1756. At Newcastle, the effigy was 
seated on a donkey, the name ‘ Byng’ fixed upon 
the figure, and standards carried before it and 
behind it with the legends: ‘Oh, back your sails, 
for God’s sake; a shot may hit the ship!’ ‘This is 
the villain that would not fight’ The effigy was 
hung on a gallows, severely maltreated, and burned, 
Posterity has reversed the hasty judgments of his 
actual and his histrionic executioners. The spite 
vented upon his effigy was in part directed against 
the ministry, which had sent out too weak and 
ill-furnished a fleet. Ten years later, a prime 
minister, the most unpopular in the whole series 
of modern English statesmen—if we may call Lord 
Bute an Englishman—was burnt in efligy in the 
cider counties, as the supposed author of the 
oppressive duties on cider and perry, known as, 
the Cider Bill, At Taunton, in Somersetshire, 
says a journal of the time, ‘thousands stood by 
applauding.’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


O summer sky, so blue and clear ; 
O sparkling eyes, without a tear, 
And joyous hearts without a fear, 


O earth so sweet, and roses fair, 
And bright birds glistening through the air, 
Trilling soft music everywhere. 


O form I loved so true and well, 
Nought on this earth can break the spell 
That links me to thy narrow cell, 


Where lies thy quiet, peaceful breast, 
In childhood’s hours I’ve oft caressed— 
Those loving lips I’ve often pressed... 


O life is sweet when love is young, 
To cheer us as we urge along © 
This toilsome path, this busy throng. 


I think of thee at morning light ; 

I see thee in my dreams by night ; 
Thou art my guardian angel bright. 
I'll love thee still while life shall last ; 


Nor fame nor fortune e’er can blast 
Thy radiance o’er my memory cast. 
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